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GLASSWARE AND POTTERY. 

^XHE elevation of people's taste in domestic 
^-S crockery, glass, and china is on the increase 
and is shown by the use of really artistic wares. 
There is something more than money value in 
these things ; there is a civilizing, refining, and 
elevating influence. A table furnished with taste- 
ful ware is bright and beautiful and ceases to be a 
mere feeding place. American cut glass has a 
. bluish white tint and is full of brilliancy and fire ; 
foreign cut glass is of a light straw color and does 
not sparkle brilliantly ; the workmanship of both 
is the same, and therefore home-made goods in 
this line are rightly considered superior to any 
imported ones. The principal manufactories are in 
Corning, N. T. and White Mills, Pa. Pure cut 
crystal surpasses all other glassware in richness 
and is always in demand for wedding presents ; 
the forms in 'which it is produced are new and 
elegant. It can be purchased by the piece or in 
sets and prices range all the way from a small salt 
cellar at $2.00, to a punch bowl costing $150.00. 

Champagne, water, and claret pitchers have 
distinctive shapes ; the latest fashionable form for 
olive, pickle, and celery dishes are modeled after 
a canoe, the celery being laid lengthwise. 

A silver salad fork and spoon with cut glass 
handles now come with a salad bowl. Goblets, 
berry dishes, ice cream sets, sugar bowls, cream 
pitchers, trays, caraffes and all other articles of 
table service are in various shapes, often unique, 
always beautiful. 

A specialty in glass worth mentioning is 
pressed ware, both white and tinted, made in imi- 
tation of cut glass. 

It is a good substitute for the genuine article, 
and sells very low. Goods of this class are also 
not equaled abroad. 

Amberina glass, a home-made article, often 
called amber-rosa, from the two colors, amber and 
rose, is at the present time in great favor. 

The peculiar blending of two striking tints, a 
happy selection of designs, and prices placing it 
within the reach of everybody, have given this 
ware, which is made almost wholly for every-day 
handling, a popularity beyond that of any colored 
glass ware of equal cost. Much of it is shaped 
after the antique. Then there is the crackled sur- 
face, and the polka dot design, where indentations 
cover the object, giving an appearance like 
hammered metal. 

A water bottle and tumbler for a sleeping- 
room, of this ware, are worth $1.25 ; oatmeal sets, 
$3.00 ; butter tubs, $1.00 ; crackled ice bowls decor- 
ated on the outside rim with dripping icicles, 
$3.00 to $10.00 ; half a dozen glasses and pitcher 
with tray, $6 00. 

The glass ware of Bohemia, in delicacy, 
variety, and picturesqueness, has long been un- 
rivaled. No one thinks of disputing the right of 
Bohemian ware to the first rank among artistic 
manufactures ; it is remarkable in color, ornamen- 
tation, and all things that serve to make objects 
in glass praiseworthy to refined and critical people. 

The productions under that name are so diver- 
sified and novel, that a mere catalogue of them 
would over-run our space. Among the most 
precious are facsimiles of the celebrated collections 
of Indian glass to be found in South Kensington, 
at the Louvre, and Rothschild's ; very exquisite 
are the well known baronial decorations ; an at- 
tractive antique design shown on vases and tum- 
blers, is a wheat spray in black and gold on an 
iridescent ground ; we mention a cruet set—a de- 
sirable substitute for the table castor with its 
appurtenances— costing $5.00; liqueur or cordial 
sets $4.50 to $8.00 ; ice cream sets (dish and twelve 
assorted saucers) $8.00; cheese dishes, $3.00 to 
$10.00. Everything required for family use is 
made in this ware, which is now offered at 
moderate prices* 

Very rare claret, sherry, champagne, and beer 
sets are imported this season from Munich; they 
are of blue, ruby, and aurora glass, mounted in a 
metal resembling silver, the composition of which 
is secret; including tray, pitcher, and twelve 
glasses— the cost is from $14.00 to $50.00 a set. It 
is a handsome sideboard decoration. 

The best table china comes from English 
manufacturers ; the hue is a clear white, and colors 
fuse in with the glaze in an almost perfect 
manner, giving a soft, delicate, and rich finish. 
Rub your finger over the best French decorated 
china plate and you will perceive a feeling of 
roughness which you cannot distinguish in English 
work of the same kind. 

This remark is not made to disparage the prod- 
ucts of the celebrated French potteries, but simply 
to keep as close as possible to real facts. 

The American market consumes china from 
every part of Europe and the East. 

Sets of china for every dinner course and 



dishes adapted to every kind of food and drink 
are made. 

Among the more prominent are sets for 
oysters on the half shell, soup, fish, entree, game, 
salad, dessert, after-dinner coffee, crackers and 
cheese, asparagus, chocolate, ice cream, nuts, 
berries, muffins, waffles, etc. 

Game and fish sets show the most oddity in 
shapes ; some are square, others with fluted and 
scalloped edges, many in forms of foliage. Deco- 
rated sets in these goods are as low as $25.00; 
handsomer ones $50.00 to $200.00. 

Entree sets are decorated mostly in dark, rich 
colors, the principal combination being red, blue, 
and gold ; as this is the most important course at 
dinner, we find that great skill and patient labor 
have been expended on their decoration ; the me- 
dium price is about $75.00 ; the sets most desirable 
range from $300 00 to $500.00. 

One of the establishments we visited— Ovington 
Bros., Fulton Street, Brooklyn, large importers of 
china, glass, and ceramics— had nearly eight 
hundred different patterns in after dinner coffee 
sets, one being able to buy a very good set in a 
handsome satin-lined case, for $5.75, while some 
sell at $200.00. 

The prevailing taste is for odd shapes and 
harlequin sets, where no two pieces are alike. 

A new and useful article made by the English 
potteries is an earthen- ware dish with stand and 
a fireproof lining for baking, fitting inside; it 
takes the place of the silver ones so long in use 
and is fully as good. 

There are excellent decorated dinner and tea 
sets of low cost ; at any extensive importer's one 
can find many hundred designs of English and 
French goods which never have been lower in 
price than now ; a full dinner set of one hundred 
and sixty handsomely decorated pieces may be pur- 
chased at $28.00, and more beautiful ones from 
$100.00 to $150.00, or a tea set of fifty-six pieces 
from $8.00 to $30.00 ; the English ivory wares are 
the most popular. 

To lovers of ceramics who believe that pottery 
embodies the purest and most enduring beauty, 
there is a wealth of fancy ornamental ware 
offered. 

Hungarian Faience comes in forms most fanci- 
ful and grotesque. They are new goods, the 
colors are striking, and gold enters into nearly every 
design; bright yellow, deep red, greens, browns, 
agate, and a mottled dark brown and yellow 
called "tiger skin" are some of the predominant 
shades. 

The models seem to be a reproduction of some 
. of the ancient ware of Hungary. The prices of 
ewers, jugs, and vases in these goods are from 
$3.00 to $300.00 each. German porcelain in basket 
form with delicately molded roses and other 
flowers as ornaments cost $4.00 to $8.00 apiece. 

The "Carlsbad" (German) ware is celebrated 
for the perfection of its china flowers and foliage. 

Closely allied to this is Staffordshire ware 
covered with imitations of the blossoms and 
flowers of a Scottish heath; ornate pieces retail 
for $4.00 to $L2.00 each, and there is a wide de- 
mand for them. 

French bisque figures are too well known to 
require any notice ; they have a flavor and make 
an appearance that are always acceptable to many 
purchasers. 

Sevres and Dresden ware are not largely sold, 
people generally not caring at present to buy such 
high-priced articles. 

The Doulton (Burslem) Faience, has flowers 
on a dark ground. Goods from the Worcester 
Royal Porcelain Works are, all things considered, 
the best, and for high-priced articles most in favor 
with our cultured people. They are quiet in 
taste, strong in material, and noted for their high- 
class decorations. 

The finest examples have a metallic finish on 
a pencilled ivory body, and the canary-colored 
ware is very beautiful ; a single piece of this on a 
dark wood cabinet makes a fine display. 

Olive and ecru are favorite body colors. 
Single pieces of Worcester ware cost from $8.00 to 
$200.00. 

In this connection we are glad to make public 
a victory recently achieved by a firm of American 
potters. 

The Greenwood Pottery Co., of Trenton, N.J., 
are now turning out a line of ewers, vases and 
' fancy ornamental goods so excellent and artistic in 
form and decoration, that as compared with the 
celebrated Worcester ware, a connoisseur is unable 
to tell them apart without examining their 
marks. 

The firm of Ott & Brewer have also for some 
time been making sets of Belleek, equal in all 
respects to the best Irish Belleek ware. 

While no one would import hotel crockery or 
plain ware for any purpose— our factories produc- 
ing it of the best quality and at the lowest prices 



—we are, in an artistic way, far behind the old- 
world potters. 

To this there are a few exceptions so notable 
as to demonstrate the ability of home artisans to 
produce the very finest wares— whenever the re- 
quisite care and study are given to the subject. 



The Forestry Exhibition at Edinburgh has 
been highly successful, and all those who were so 
fortunate as to - visit it could not fail to appreciate 
both the fine effect of the show as a whole and 
the beauty of many of the individual exhibits. It 
was more, perhaps, an exhibition of woods than 
of forestry, because there was a want of models to 
show the various systems of forest management 
adopted in Germany and France. Still the tools 
of the foresters were well represented, and in the 
grounds were plantations of trees, mostly firs. 
The variety of beautifully marked timber was 
very great, and many of the specimens were 
shown in the rough, polished, and made up into 
furniture. The huge blocks of the Californian red- 
wood tree made an imposing appearance near the 
entrance, and furniture constructed out of the 
wood was much admired. The Indian Govern- 
ment occupied a considerable space with their 
important exhibit, and the opportunity was a 
good one for them to show to the British public 
the value of the Forest Department, which was 
only just established in time to save India from 
becoming a mere desert. 



Painted dresses are now the rage with our 
actresses. Fanny Davenport is believed to have 
started it, but she got her idea from France, 
where hand-painting in combination with em- 
broidery in gold thread has long aided in making 
sumptuous costumes for leaders in the fashionable 
world and members of the rank and file in the 
army of style who could indulge in the extrava- 
gance. Laura Don, who is a very fair painter, en 
amateur, has a fine wardrobe whose principal 
costumes she has decorated herself. The richness 
of effect produced by these hand-painted dresses 
under the strong light of the stage amply compen- 
sates their expense to people whose profession 
makes magnificence in dress a necessity. For wear 
in ordinary life the painting should, however, be 
aided by embroidery in gold or silk thread, at 
least around the outlines. The costume receives 
a finish from this, which it requires for the close 
inspection of the ball-room or the parlor. 



Brass and copper are the leading metals for 
mantels showing repousse" work in bold forms. 
Enameled tiles, flowered, veined, or with pastoral 
and other scenes, are framed in metal in some of 
the designs. In others the great attraction con- 
sists in the constructive features, and the har- 
monious combination of tints in the metals in- 
troduced. Griffins and other fanciful monsters are 
among choice mounting for fire irons, also circular 
forms of bands of metal representing beaten work. 




""2 A NOVELTY IN DRINKING GLASSES. 



